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Foreign Minister, announced that the corner-stone of the 
Carnegie Palace of Peace would be laid at an early date. 

. . . On the initiative of the Austrian Peace Society 
an important conference of delegates of the peace socie- 
ties of the three countries of the Triple Alliance, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, was held at Vienna on the 5th 
of May, at the residence of the Baroness von Suttner. 
A considerable number of the prominent workers of the 
three countries were present. The Conference was 
called with the special purpose of aiding to make the 
coming Conference at The Hague successful. 

. . . On the 25th of April, the two hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the granting of the Frame of Gov- 
ernment to the Colony of Pennsylvania by William Penn, 
a celebration was held at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
the principal address at which was given by Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway, who was graduated from Dickinson in 1849. 
President Reed announced that a Department of Peace 
and Public Service would soon be opened in that college 
as a memorial to Penn. This is, so far as we know, the 
first time that a department of this kind has been estab- 
lished in a college. It will not be the last. 

. . . The Netherlands Peace League will have a rendez- 
vous for peace workers, during the Hague Conference, at 
the offices of the journal, Het Vaderland, 25 Parlestraat. 
It hopes that those who visit The Hague will have their 
mail sent to this place and will themselves make the freest 
use of the hospitality of the League. 

. . . The fourth annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Peace Society was held last month at the Wichita 
Friends' University. Addresses were given by Dr. 
Thomas Parry, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Mrs. George W. Hoss, Col. R. T. Bean, and Presiden. 
Edmund Stanley, who discussed " America's Power for 
the Promotion of Peace." Resolutions were adopted 
urging especially a general treaty of arbitration and 
stated meetings of the Hague Conference hereafter. 
Resolutions were also adopted in memory of the late Dr. 
George W. Hoss, the founder and president of the so- 
ciety. As successor to Dr. Hoss, Prof. Wm. P. Trueblood, 
of the faculty of the University, was chosen president. 

. . . The Connecticut Peace Society, with its office at 
Hartford, on the 11th of May sent a letter to the school 
boards and teachers of the State urging the observance 
of the 18th of May as Peace Day in the schools. The 
letter cited the work and results of the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899, and the progress of the peace movement 
since that time. It also called attention to the remarka- 
ble work of Elihu Burritt, a citizen of Connecticut, in 
behalf of the peace of the world, and expressed the 
hope that the State might occupy a leading place in the 
promotion of the spirit of brotherhood between the 
nations. The letter was sent out with the advice and 
approval of the Governor of the State, the State Board 
of Education and the Connecticut School Superinten- 
dents' Association. Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, president 
of the Board of Principals of Hartford, is president of 
the society, and Mrs. C. H. Adler, the secretary. They 
are to be warmly congratulated on this most excellent 
piece of work. 

[Since the foregoing was written the Society has de- 
clared itself an auxiliary of the American Peace Society.] 



The Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 

The seventy-ninth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in the Society's rooms, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 18, at 2.00 o'clock. 

In the absence of President Paine in Europe, Edwin 
D. Mead, a vice-president, was chosen chairman for the 
meeting. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. S. C. Bushnell. 

The records of the previous annual meeting were read 
and approved. 

Secretary Trueblood reported that all the persons 
chosen to official positions at the last annual meeting had 
accepted their appointments. 

The Chair appointed Everett O. Fisk, Hon. L. H. 
Pillsbury and James L. Tryon a nominating committee to 
propose names of officers, members of the Board of Di- 
rectors and of the Honorary Counsel for the coming year. 

On the suggestion of Dr. M. Chirurg, the question of 
the continuance of inactive members on the Board of 
Directors was discussed, and it was decided to be the 
general policy of the Society to appoint and retain on 
the Board only such persons as would give reasonable 
attention to the work of the Board. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, chairman of the committee on 
history teaching in the schools in reference to peace and 
war, made an interesting report of the work done by the 
committee during the year. It was voted to continue 
the committee for another year. 

The annual reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditor 
were then read. It was voted that the Treasurer's report 
as audited be accepted and placed on file. The report 
showed that the receipts for the year had been $13,744.70, 
$10,744.70 of which covered the ordinary receipts includ- 
ing donations, and $3,000 of which was in legacies; and 
that the payments had been $8,897.54, showing a balance 
of receipts (including legacies) over expenditures of 
$4,847.16. The report showed, with the amount on hand 
May 1, 1906 ($3,972.32), a balance in the treasury May 
1, 1907, of $8,819.48, $4,900.69 of which was invested 
on the building and endowment fund account, leaving 
a balance in the Treasurer's hands May 1, 1907, of 
$3,918.79, $466.19 of which belonged to the building and 
endowment fund and $3,452.60 to the general expense 
account. Secretary Trueblood explained that this large 
balance was due to the recent contributions made to in- 
crease the income of the Society, and that this amount 
constituted in part the budget for the coming summer 
and fall months, when few or no contributions are re- 
ceived. The Treasurer's trial balance showed that the 
building and endowment fund had increased, through 
interest and the legacies received during the year, to 
$5,379.38. 
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The nominating committee then made its report. The 
persons named were elected to their respective positions. 
The new vice-presidents were Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Andrew Carnegie, Hon. John 
W. Foster, President Mary E. Woolley and Albert K. 
Smiley. The new members of the Board of Directors 
were W. H. H. Bryant and Elwyn G. Preston. Hon. 
Robert M. Morse was added to the Honorary Counsel. 
(The full list will be found on page 150 of this number of 
the Advocate of Peace). 

It was voted that the appointment of delegates to the 
Sixteenth International Peace Congress at Munich be 
referred to the Board of Directors. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood. The discussion on the re- 
port was participated in by Mr. Willis, Dr. C. G. Ames, 
Edwin D. Mead, Lucia Ames Mead and Dr. Mowry. It 
was voted that the report be accepted and approved and 
that it be published in the Advocate op Peace and in 
pamphlet form. 

It was voted that a telegram of greeting be sent by 
Secretary Trueblood to the Intercollegiate Peace Con- 
ference then in session at the University of Cincinnati. 

A resolution on the neutralization of colonies and 
weak peoples was offered by Erving Winslow. After 
discussion it was voted that the general principle of 
neutralization be approved, and that the resolution be 
referred to the Board of Directors to be put in such 
form as they might deem wise. The resolution since 
approved by the Board of Directors is as follows: 

" Whereas, In cases where dependencies are recognized as an 
element of weakness rather than of strength to the parent 
country, that country might be disposed to grant them 
independence if they could be securely safeguarded from 
without when they are internally capable of self-government; 

" Resolved, That the neutralization of such enfranchised ter- 
ritories should earnestly be urged, as it would enable them to 
dispense with the burdens of armament, remove one of the 
probable causes of war, and advance in the most hopeful way 
the better order of the world by creating under solemn sanc- 
tions areas of perpetual peace." 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 o'clock. 
The Annual Dinner. 

In the evening, at 6.30 o'clock, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club Rooms, the annual dinner for the members of 
the Society and their friends was given. About eighty 
persons sat down to the tables and the evening was a 
most interesting and instructive one. 

In the absence of Mr. Paine, Hon. Samuel B. Capen 
presided at the after-dinner speaking. In opening the 
program, Mr. Capen said he would be false to his own 
convictions if he did not strike the optimistic note. The 
Society had just had its annual meeting that afternoon. 
A great change had taken place in public opinion since 
the Society was organized. He did not remember the 
beginning of the Society's work, but only a few years 
ago the work was very slow and the movement had no 



place in the thoughts and lives of the majority of the 
people. But the work of the Society went on. It uttered 
its plea for peace among the nations. Now it was seeing 
the results of its labor. When Dr. Trueblood came to 
the Society, fifteen years ago, he found the subject often 
coldly treated compared with what was now the ease. 
Only ten years ago he was talking with Mr. Mead. 
President McKinley had just urged in his message the 
conclusion of a treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. 
The treaty which was prepared had just been rejected 
by the Senate, and Mr. Mead felt that the whole move- 
ment had been put back ten years. You know the prog- 
ress that has been made since that time. The recent 
National Peace Congress, the greatest peace convention 
that has ever been held, made a powerful impression on 
New York city as well as the country, and you know 
how hard it is to stir New York city. This Society has 
had its hand in the work from the beginning, and Dr. 
Trueblood has a right to receive our congratulations to- 
night for the work which the Society has done. Our 
nation has a right to be proud over the progress made, 
for the first Hague Conference would probably have ended 
in failure if it had not been for the influence of our dele- 
gation. It is our government which issued the first call 
for the second Hague Conference. It is our nation which 
is compelling the world to think upon this great theme. 
It was our President who brought about peace between 
Russia and Japan. Our government has, through the 
visit of Secretary Root to the South American countries, 
done much to convince the Latin- American republics that 
it is our purpose to carry out the " Golden Rule " policy of 
the late Secretary Hay. We have the right, therefore, to 
rejoice at the hopeful outlook, but we are not the only 
people that are at work. Mr. Capen then gave an inter- 
esting statement in regard to the International Students' 
Conference recently held in Tokio, and of what the Mis- 
sionary Boards and workers are doing in the East. All 
these forces, he declared, are working to bring about the 
speedy coming of the kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. The world is growing small, and we ought to 
be grateful to God for what has been accomplished. 

Letter from Hon. John Barrett. 

Hon. John Barrett, ex-Minister to Colombia and 

Director of the Bureau of the American Republics, 

who was to have been the first speaker, was unavoidably 

detained in Washington by the late arrival of a Brazilian 

delegation. He sent the following letter to Secretary 

Trueblood, which was then read : 

International Bureau op the American Republics, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 17, 1907. 
My Dear Sir : Confirming my telegram of yesterday, 
asking to be excused from the dinner of the American 
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Peace Society to-morrow, Saturday night, and your 
reply kindly acceding thereto, I have the honor to express 
to you, and, through you, to the members of the Society, 
my profound appreciation of the invitation to address 
them on this important occasion, together with my sin- 
cere regret that unexpected and unavoidable circum- 
stances have compelled me to absent myself. 

Ever since you first intimated to me that you would 
like to have me come to Boston to speak at this gather- 
ing, I have looked forward to it with the greatest interest. 
Both personally and officially, as Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics, I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with the movement for the promotion of 
international peace. Although I have always read with 
pleasure and edification everything that has been said 
and done in regard to the movement with which the 
American Peace Society is connected, I never realized, 
until I took charge of this institution and began to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the records of all the American 
republics, what wonderful benefits had come to them 
and to all the world by the resort to peaceful arbitration, 
rather than to war, to settle disputes. 

The more one studies carefully the history of the 
Latin- American nations, the more he realizes that, despite 
the stories of revolution, which are so often exaggerated, 
they have done even more than their share in the family 
of nations to favor the cause of international peace and 
its attainment through the process of arbitration. Nearly 
every republic of South America, together with some of 
those of Central America, has an excellent record in 
respect to the settlement of disputes by arbitral courts. 
Especially is this true of the more powerful countries, 
like Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Chile. They have 
set an example which ought to have been followed more 
carefully by many of the smaller republics, and, as a 
result, they have experienced a marvelous measure of 
material and political development and progress. 

It is entirely wrong to describe Latin America as a 
whole as being the scene of constant revolutions. The 
fact is that five-sixths of the area and population com- 
prised between Mexico and Cuba, on the north, and 
Argentina and Chile, on the south, have known no great 
civil strife for a decade, while a very large section goes 
back a much longer period without revolutions. The 
difficulty with the people and press of the United 
States and Europe has been that they have misjudged 
the greater portion of Latin America by conditions pre- 
vailing in the smaller nations. 

When we remember that Brazil, with an area larger 
than that of the United States, Argentina with an area 
equal to one-third that of the United States, Chile, 
with an area twice as great as our Pacific Coast States, 
Peru, as large as the Atlantic Coast States from Maine 
to Georgia, Bolivia, with an area three times that of 
Texas, and Mexico, with an area equal to all of our 
Central and Mississippi States, have enjoyed absolute 
peace and consequent prosperity for a long period of 
years, it is certainly unjust to describe Latin America as 
the home of revolutions. 

There can be no stronger argument for the advance- 
ment of peace and arbitration than the splendid material 
and intellectual forward movement that has characterized 
the prosperous nations of Latin America where all 
principal disputes of recent years have been settled by 



arbitration. In this connection I desire, before closing 
my letter, to emphasize the fact that the one great and 
impressive monument dedicated to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration is the gigantic statue of the Christ 
which stands on the boundary line between Argentina 
and Chile, at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the sea 
level, erected by the joint contributions of those two 
governments, made of bronze cast from molten cannon, 
and bearing an inscription whose import is that the very 
Andean mountains on which it stands must crumble into 
dust before Argentina and Chile shall again go to war. 
Thanking you again for the honor you did me in 
inviting me to your banquet, and expressing the sincere 
hope that 1 may have the pleasure of meeting your mem- 
bers at some future day, I have the honor to be, my dear 
sir, Yours very respectfully, 

John Barrett. 
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The Bulwarks of Peace. 

Address of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, at the Dinner of the 
American Peace Society, May 18. 

The first peace society in the world, so far as we 
know, was born in the city of New York. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it never outgrew its infancy. That 
was because it lacked some element of virility in its 
constitution. The American Society, which has so long 
had its headquarters at Boston, organized somewhat 
later, seems, on the other hand, to be getting younger as 
it grows older. One reason of that, I think, is not only 
that it has a good constitution, but because it has True 
blood in its veins. Dr. Trueblood and Mr. Mead have 
just rendered us a good service in New York by giving 
us the idea and the impulse for the great National 
Peace Congress just held, which was one of the most 
remarkable meetings ever held in the United States. 

No sooner had this conference been announced than 
the omniscient press said that it was visionary. But I 
am not at all disturbed when pessimists say that peace 
lovers are visionary. The ethical visions of the world 
are the most substantial of all its fabrics. More abiding 
than silver and gold and iron, more enduring than stone 
or brick or reenforced concrete, are the moral ideals of 
humanity. Without them the world would disintegrate 
into chaos. Our civilization to-day is the product of the 
moral and intellectual visions of the past, and the civili- 
zation of the future is to be the product of the moral 
visions of to-day. 

I was not disturbed, therefore, when I was told that 
this great conference would end in smoke. I thought 
that very likely at our final banquet it would. But 
there is a difference between tobacco smoke and the 
smoke of gunpowder. And the difference between them 
was impressed upon my mind years ago by a very dra- 
matic incident. The first peace conference that I ever 
attended ended in smoke, was ratified by smoke. It was 



